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The Suggestion is Made that New or as Soon 
as Possible Each Company and/or Local Com- 
mittee for Economic Development Should Es- 
tablish a Vocational Information Shelf for Fa- 
cilitating Transfer of Employees in Present War 
Industries. 


Aid for Post-war 
Employment 


By Grorce F. DaveENEL 
Flushing, New York 


vocational direction for personnel hired during the war emergency. It is 

imperative that this program be started at once because unemployment six 
months after the war may reach from 7 to 12 million (Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
To avoid such economic disruption, we must keep the national income at a level 
which will allow-for a healthy consumption of goods and services. Legally, any 
man or woman returning from service has the right to his job if he files for it within 
6 months after his discharge. 


Are These Skills Just Waste? 


NY organization engaged in post-war planning must include a program of 


HAT then becomes of those who filled in during the emergency? These are 

V V the people who turned the wheels for you, the ones who kept your plant open, 
who earned your Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ rating, and who made your profits. What can 
these people do with their newly acquired skills learned at your expense? Are 
these skills just waste—something to be forgotten the day after the armistice? 
Suppose that it is possible for you to find openings for your veterans and to retain 
those now engaged who were working before the war. What shall we do with the 
men and women who are working for the first time—the housewives, the handi- 
capped, the pensioner out of retirement? What will happen to women who have 
entered into jobs like bank teller, railroad and street car conductor, bus and taxi 
driver, engineering positions, supervisory jobs, and others that by precedent were 
formerly held only by men? 
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We cannot tell these various groups to go back where they came from and to fit 
themselves into a pre-war pattern of living. Asa group they are different! They 
have tasted the satisfaction of a day’s pay fora day’s work. They know the financial 
and emotional independence that means! They have proved themselves to be occu- 
pationally necessary now. 


Right to Jobs 


M* of them will want to be necessary later! If the criterion of life in a democ- 
racy is the right to self-determinism as long as it does not interfere with the 
good of the group, then these people have the right to further employment. Barring 
individual maladjustments and personality misfits, a high percentage of them must 
find it! After the last war, fascism, nazism, and communism became popular due 
to the highly regimented ‘‘efficiency’’ of their planned economies. Too often these 
economies offered popular sedatives to a problem such as this. In a democracy, 
however, we recognize the individual in each worker to allow for individual choices. 

The rapid advance of the totalitarian states in the early days of World War II 
should serve as a reminder that people need at least the stimulation of well-rounded 
information to make wise choices. Selfishly, too, you must be interested in these new 
workers because this vast horde represents your actual buyers now, your potential 
buyers of the future, and your best piece of company advertising. Therefore, pa- 
triotically, socially, and economically, it is your duty to redirect their efforts and 
training to families of jobs—jobs related to those in which they are now engaged by 
common work or worker characteristics —where there will be opportunity for place- 
ment either in your own company or elsewhere. The medium for this direction is 
the establishment of a well-rounded program of vocational direction. 

In such a program, vocational guidance plays the major part. Scientifically, 
vocational guidance is “‘the process of assisting the individual to choose an occupa- 
tion, prepare for, enter upon and progress in it.’’ It is not fortune telling, crystal 
gazing, phrenological reading or emotional diaper changing. It involves the distri- 
bution of occupational information, followed by interviewing, testing, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up. How much or how little your organization engages in 
will depend upon the extent of your resources. But anything you do will bear fruit 
in the good will and the economic betterment of your displaced workers. What 
then are the basic technics that any good personnel department could employ? 


Vocational Information Shelf 


5 ie first thing that the office should do is to establish a vocational information 
shelf. The material should be classified and indexed by title, author, and sub- 
ject. A simple file of three by five cards with the typed notice is adequate as a cat- 
alogue. The material should be up-to-date and varied in scope. The basic aim is 
to widen the vocational horizon of the workers. Just telling a man that there are 
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30,000 different occupations helps to free him from the rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief, type of generalized reasoning. Some companies may wish to prepare a 
series of job charts showing the interrelated nature of the various positions and the 
opportunities for horizontal and vertical development within them. In this con- 
nection, THE Jos Famity Seriss, 1943, published by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. should prove helpful. This shows groups of related occupations, 
sources of upgrading, and inter-department transfer of personnel. 

Additional information about specific occupations is obtainable from various 
sources. A few companies publish career monographs, which are booklets usually 
written by a worker in the field and therefore authenticated and well-rounded. 
Also, there are organizations which study labor trends and prepare monthly bulletins 
of these. The United States Department of Labor publishes a wealth of material. ° 
A handy reference is the Occupationat INpEx, a quarterly bibliography of current 
publications, ‘“which contains, or professes to contain, occupational information 
that will be helpful to an individual in choosing a field of work.’ The index lists 
material obtainable without charge, information that sells from 1¢ to 25¢, and over 
25¢. A handy subject listing on the front cover shows the occupations referred to 
in the issue with the appropriate paragraph key number. In addition to this, 
Science Research Associates of Chicago publishes VOCATIONAL GUIDE, a monthly 
annotated bibliography of current articles on occupations. 


Selected List Below 


INCE no one book could possibly answer all the questions your workers will have 
S to ask, it is necessary to be familiar with a number of references. For your 
convenience, a list of books and magazines that should prove provocative to any one 
seeking vocational information is included at the end of this article. 

A digest of this material prepared by your personnel department could serve as 
a handy reference sheet. Placing much of this literature on open shelves and turning 
your workers loose on it will produce results. If they can be directed by a member 
of the staff, the results should be just that much better. This is the simplest and 
easiest type of vocational guidance for groups. Certain readers may be interested 
in seeing the application of this technic on a college level described in the author's 
article VocATIONAL INFORMATION FOR ALUMNI, IN OccuPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL 


Guipance MaGazin_e, May, 1944. 

Having motivated the workers to thinking about the occupational world in 
general, many companies will want to aid them further in the refinement of this 
thinking. Any attempt at measurement should be scientific. Conversely, the 
term scientific implies the most careful type of measurement. Therefore, if we are 
to evaluate and to direct the choices of these people, we need the support of a sound 
testing program. 
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Testing 


|S agai the whole field of testing is at present so indefinite that it is extremely 
difficult to segregate one type of test to be used for general guidance. A battery 
of tests will yield much more accurate results from which to predict. But it is only 
when we have used a number of tests, fused the results with the individual's educa- 
tion and work record, evaluated this information in terms of a health report and 
interviewed the worker to obtain information about his social life (the term social 
being used in its generic sense), that we get anything like the complex picture that is 
Mr. Jones. 

When used this way, tests are helpful to estimate in a broad way, the proba- 
bilities of success in an occupation. Tests for manual aptitude like the Minnesota 
Manual Dexterity Test, Finger Dexterity Test of Johnson O'Connor, Tweezer Dex- 
terity Test, Manual Versatility Test of L. R. Frazier, I.E.R. Assembly Test for girls; 
of mechanical aptitude like the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test, Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test, the Wiggly Blocks, Minnesota Paper Form Board, T. W. 
MacQuarrie’s Test for Mechanical Ability, L. J. O’Rourke’s Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, J. L. Stenquist’s Mechanical Aptitude Tests; of clerical aptitude like the Minne- 
sota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, Number Checking and Word Checking of 
Johnson O'Connor, General Test for Stenographers and Typists developed by the 
Research Division of the United States Civil Service Commission; of scientific aptitude 
like the Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test; of art judgment like Meier-Seashore Art 
Judgment Test and McAdory Art Test; of vocational interest like Strong’s Interest 
Blanks and Manson's Occupational Interest Blank for Women and Garretson and 
Symonds’ Interest Questionnaire for High School Students were all trail blazers and 
opened the door for experimentation and development of additional tests by com- 
mercial agencies. 


Indirect Help 


vEN though many of our present aptitude tests do not show a sufficiently high 
E enough validity and reliability (the measurement of an aptitude inthe abstract may 
not bea true indication of the functional possibilities of that aptitude in a given occu- 
pation), they are helpful in an indirect way in indicating latent potentialities in stimu- 
lating the person tested to think intelligently about his future and about possibilities 
that he might not have considered. They sometimes bring to light unsuspected 
talents or limitations which must be met in a practical way. 

In addition to specific aptitude tests, general intelligence tests can be helpful, 
but here again caution in the use of them must prevail. There is a school of thought 
which has endeavored to classify positions according to intelligence levels. Ac- 
cepting the value of critical scores (limits above and below which it might be un- 
wise to hire people), in general it is not wise to restrict placement according to a 
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score on an intelligence examination alone. The relation of the value of test scores 
to the balance of the material known about the individual will have to remain an 
indefinite quantity till the test scores themselves prove their worth. 


Assistance Available for Publishers 


W yin these reservations holding the interpretations of test results in check, 

it is safe to consider the actual selection of tests. What type of test for a 
specific job? The answer is the type of test that best measures the thing that the job 
requires of its workers. As we mentioned before a battery of tests and as much 
additional information that can be obtained about an individual are necessary for 
sound guidance. To determine whether the test in practice is worth the cost of ad- 
ministration, it is necessary to know the reliability (consistency of result) and the 
validity (does it measure what it purports to measure) of the test on a large number of 
cases (at least over one hundred). The reliability can be obtained by the use of the 
split-half (odd-even) method or by the test-retest method. The validity can be 
established by the method of correlation; per cent of agreement; critical scores. 
The reliability of the test must be at least .95; the validity at least .75. If the meas- 
ures fall below, the use of the test should be seriously considered. To safeguard 
their professional use, organizations publishing tests usually restrict distribution to 
qualified users. Many of the tests are prepared in booklet form and can be reused by 
inserting a separate answer sheet for each applicant tested. Organizations publish- 
ing tests usually provide assistance in their selection and use. 


Further Assistance 


O FAR we have assisted our workers to choose some phase of an occupation and we 
S have explained to them how much preparation they will need. How far. should 
we go to help them enter upon it? If we have surveyed our own possibilities by a 
thorough plant analysis and find that relocation within the organization is impos- 
sible, we might carry our program one step forward and prepare lists of possible lines 
of contact. It is probably not practical to think in terms of actual jobs, but if we 
supply the address of the local Committee for Economic Development, the War 
Manpower Commission office, the special branch of the United States Employment 
Service, dealing with the problems represented by our particular group (over-age, 
or handicapped, or junior groups, etc.), names and addresses of companies engaged 
in activities similar to our own, lists of good employment agencies from which we 
hire personnel, names and addresses of agencies offering free placement services, 
lists of civil service opportunities open, and suggest that those concerned register 
with the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel—the men and 
women themselves will get the jobs! Any follow-up work done will help to evalu- 
ate the worth of your project. 
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Pragmatism must get a word in and it will not be edgewise! Granted, that your 
personnel department is overworked and this plan entails expenditure of time and 
money, it is imperative that you help this group to the limit of your possibilities. 
Anything that you do along these lines will be individually important now and will 
cultivate the kind of ‘‘firm’’ reputation that reaps dividends later. The vocational 
information shelf will help you too after the war to say ‘‘no jobs today’’ gracefully 
to new applicants who do not meet your standards. While we are graceful, why not 
be practical? If a man has thought enough of your organization to single it out for 
application you ought to meet that trust with equal sincerity. A reference to your 
current vocational literature will at least put him a step in the right direction. 


Selected List of Books 
= general books that should prove helpful are the following: 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, United States Employment Service, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) The dic- 
tionary covered about 90% of the American workers employed in 1939. It is divided into four sec- 
tions: Part I—Definitions of Titles contains job definitions of 17,452 separate jobs known by 29,744 
job titles. Part II—Titles and Codes contains all the job titles listed in groups according to their 
occupational code number of which there are 7,0co. Part I1I—Conversion Tables which facilitate 
the conversion of registration fields in public employment offices to the code structure in the dictionary. 
This is now obsolete. Part IV—Entry Occupational Classification Structure for those people who 
cannot be called experienced workers in terms of any one job. In addition, there is a supplement to 
parts I and II that contains an extra 4,201 job definitions known by 6,619 titles, thus making a total of 
21,653 defined jobs known by 36,363 titles. 

Occupations and Vocational Guidance, prepared by Wilma Bennett, New York, New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co. This is a source list of pamphlet material and contains statements from various sources. 

Books about Jobs, Willard Parker, Chicago, Ill., American Library Association. A bibliography 
of occupational literature. 

Index to Vocations, Willodeen Price and Zelma E. Ticen, New York, New York, H. W. Wilson. 
A subject index to 1,950 careers. 

Find Your Own Frontier, Arthur C. Bartlett, Boston, W. A. Wilde Company. 

I Find My Vocation, Harry Dexter Kitson, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Business Opportunities for Women, Catherine Oglesby, New York, Harper Brothers. 

Careers for Women, Catherine Filene, New York, Houghton Miflin. 

Careers for Men, Edward L. Bernays, New York, Garden City Publishing Company. 

Choice of an Occupation, Edmund G. Williamson and Milton Hahn, The General College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

You and Your Future Job, William G. Campbell and James H. Bedford, Los Angeles Society for 
Occupational Research. (This is especially good for young workers.) 

How to Pass a Written Examination, Harry C. McKown, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Everyday Occupations, Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith and Theodore R. Myers, Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

The Personnel Bibliographical Index, W. H. Cowley, Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University. 
While this reference is designed mainly for work in the field of student personnel administration, 
there is much in its 2,000 references that can help anybody desiring information on occupations. 

Economic and Business Opportunities, D. Clyde Beighey and Elmer E. Spanable, Chicago, Winston. 
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Exploring the World of Work: A Guide Book to Occupations, G. V. Bennett and Georgia M. Sachs, 
Los Angeles, California, Society for Occupational Research. 

They also Serve, Merrill Bishop and Arda Talbot Allen, Austin, Texas, Steck Co. A group of 
stories about persons who are doing menial] but necessary jobs such as garbage men, elevator operators, 
etc. 

Careers, 1. David Cohen and Mary K. Ganley, New York, Nelson and Sons, 1938. One of the 
Life Career Books, consisting of a collection of articles by various writers describing the nature and 
opportunities in different kinds of work. 

Solving the Job Puzzle. A Guide Book in Vocations, Robert Gunning, Columbus, Ohio, American 
Education Press. This book is particularly helpful in outlining possibilities open to people without 
college training. 

New Business Opportunities for Today: A Survey of Money Making Possitilities, H. S. Kahm, New 
York, Harper. This helpful book describes many ways to invest small amounts of capital. A handy 
book for your better-paid workers. 

Start Your Own Business, H. S. Kahm, New York, Hillman-Curl. Another book by the same 
author about several kinds of retail shops. 

Changes in the Occupational Pattern of New York State, Bradford F. Kimball, Albany, The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

Getting and Holding a Magazine Job, Gertrude B. Lane, New York, Crowell Publishing Co. 

Fashion Is Spinach, Elizabeth Hawes, New York, Random House. The author's experience in 
fashion work and her method in establishing an independent business. 

Modeling for Money, Carol Lynn, New York, Greenberg. 

Your Place in Life and How To Find It, John McDonnell, Champaign, Urbana, Ill., The Trail- 
blazers. 

The Road To Anywhere, Opportunities in Secretarial Work, Frances Maule, New York, Funk and 
Wagnalls. 

This Business of Singing, P. V. Key, New York, Pierre Key, Publishing Corporation. 

One Thousand Ways to Make $1,000, F. C. Minaker, editor, Chicago, Ill., The Dartnell Corpora- 
t10n. 

A Preface to Advertising, Mark O'Dea, New York, Whittlesey House. 

Front Page Story, Robert Van Gelder, New York, Dodd Mead. 

Business Behavior, Ray Abrams, Cincinnati, Ohio, South-Western Publishing Co. 

What's Holding You Back? Allan B. Chalfant, Whittlesey House. 

The Romance of Candy, Alma H. Austin, New York, New York, Harper. Presents the field of candy 
making as an occupation. . 


SUGGESTED MAGAZINES 


It would be wise to be familiar with a number of the following magazines in the field. 

Ava Journal and News Bulletin, published quarterly by the Americzn Vocational Association at 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. Washington, D.C. A good general reference. 

Employment Security Review, published monthly by Social Security Board, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. Contains articles on population trends, job openings, unemployment and 
employment figures, etc. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, published monthly, except during July and August, by 
the Bruce Publishing Co., North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. While this periodical 
is mainly of interest to workers in this field, there are general articles helpful in counseling. 

Labor Information Bulletin, published monthly by U. S. Department of Labor, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. A very important reference. 

Monthly Labor Review, published by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. Another important reference. 
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Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. Statistics relating 
to the industrial, commercial, and governmental life of the nation. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, published by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. Articles on vocational guidance as a 
technic as well as on various vocational fields. 

Survey of Current Business (weekly and annual supplements), U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Studies of business trends. 

Vocational Guidance Digest, published monthly by Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
California. A digest of material in periodicals and leaflets. 

Vo-ational Trends, published monthly by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. A 
magazine covering employment possibilities and professional development. 

Women's Work and Education, published four times a year—-in February, April, October, and 
December, by the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, New London, Connecticut. 








A Code System is Suggested by Which the Phys- 
ical Classification of an Applicant and the Phys- 
ical Requirements of the Job Are in Harmony 
with One Another. 






Employing Physically 
Handicapped 

















By R. T. Mann 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
Vultee Field, Cal. 





F YOU are an employment man and you think you have reached the bottom of the 

barrel, it might pay you to take another look. This article does not pretend 

to be a panacea, but thoughtful consideration of its suggestions may help to 
supply you with additional man hours. The average employment man would surely 
agree that we are scarcely in a position to leave any stone unturned, no matter how 
small, in an effort to alleviate the manpower situation. 


Need for Scientific Approach 


HE acute shortage of labor that we have felt in the West Coast area for the past 

few months shows no signs whatever of improvement, and yet the manpower 
need continues to grow. It is only too apparent that we must not only take extra 
precautions to prevent or pass up any untapped or semitapped source of labor as well 
as to be absolutely certain that we are fully utilizing the manpower already acquired. 

Consolidated Vultee has found that a scientific approach to the placement of 
physically handicapped workers is a very definite means toward this end. Many 
corporations have already employed a certain number of workers with major phys- 
ical disabilities. While we can recognize and appreciate this more dramatic phase 
of the placement program, we are convinced that the so-called minor disabilities and 
limitations are a great deal more important. Principally because they concern a 
great many more people. 

Employment men and department heads are prone to think of a physically handi- 
capped individual as someone with a major or obvious physical defect. However, 
for practical purposes, in considering a program of this kind, we must recognize that 
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the loss of the tip of a finger or slightly impaired vision or hearing actually constitute 
a physical handicap. 


Wide Range Included 


berating in such broad terms, our program becomes comprehensive enough to 
take in a wide range of so-called limitations or handicaps, and thus opens the 
way for greater flexibility in the actual placement of the workers on the job. 

Before outlining the actual program itself, it would seem practical to clarify 
our objective. A preliminary survey would indicate that our object is three fold: 
To gain as many new workers as possible; to better utilize the abilities of present 
workers; and, to offer the most scientific and humane placement service possible to 
the men and women of our armed forces who are returning in increasingly large 
numbers with physical problems needing special consideration. 

Our first problem, that of providing new workers, becomes not so much a matter 
of discovering an “‘Open Sesame’’ that would reveal hitherto untapped sources but 
rather that the small number of new workers that are available will be placed in the 
position which will completely and fully utilize their present and potential ability. 

It is wise that the approach be made from the standpoint, not of making it easy 
for the physically handicapped, but rather to place them in a position on which, in 
spite of some minor or even major physical limitation, they will be able to produce 
on a competitive basis with the physically normal. It has been said that the handi- 
capped person is like his fellows in far more ways than he is different. His physical 
disability may seem to be permanent but it is entirely possible to completely remove 
his vocational handicap. 


The Get By Theory 


HE customary reaction of the employment interviewer in many plants, when 
Zee with the physically handicapped individual, is to mentally go over 
the available jobs, in a not too scientific manner, in an effort to determine whether 
the person could ‘‘get by’’ on one of the jobs. Any success resulting from hiring 
methods of this kind is apt to be a matter of coincidence. There is too much chance 
in this situation that the individual will be placed on a job on which it is true he can 
‘‘get by’’ but on which he can scarcely produce a really satisfactory amount of work. 
In addition, there is a possibility of endangering the safety record of a department by 
introducing workers in this manner. 

It would seem necessary to have at the disposal of the hiring interviewer an 
entire, complete set of supplemental information to the job descriptions normally 
available. Information which will quickly and easily indicate to the interviewer 
the physical requirements of the job under consideration as applied to the physical 
classification of the worker. A very exact determination of each of these factors is 
necessary for a successful program. 
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Use of Present Workers 


N CONSIDERING the second phase of our program, how better to utilize present 
I workers, it falls as a natural course of events that to ensure a completely effective 
plan a thorough survey should be made of physically handicapped workers who are 
already on the job to determine whether they might not become more productive if 
they were to be reassigned to jobs more compatible to their physical requirements. 

This information, once obtained, will accomplish more than the obvious im- ° 
mediate purpose. It will prove to be a very helpful tool at such time that group 
transfers should be necessary. The plan being used here, of course, in the same man- 
ner as it applies to assigning workers to their original jobs. 


Low Absentee Rate 


HE importance of such procedures becomes more clear in the light of recent sur- 
an on absenteeism and turnover. Our San Diego plant reports that prelim- 
inary attendance studies, made on the over one thousand men and women at that 
plant having physical limitations, have shown that the absentee rate among these 
people is less than one half of the average rate for the plant. 

From a moral standpoint, tying in with reducing turnover, the resultant bene- 
fits of the program are obvious. The individual feels that a conscientious attempt 
has been made to place him on a job which he can properly handle. As a result, 
he will make a stronger attempt to stay with his job assignment. 

We have had many expressions of gratitude, here at the Vultee Field plant, from 
those who were appreciative of the manner in which their particular physical condi- 
tion was handled. Along this line, it has been found wise to be particularly careful 
in our attitude in dealing with these individuals. Any trace of false sympathy or 
pity must be thrust out and replaced with a feeling of sincerity and a conscientious 
desire to benefit both the individual and the company by intelligent placement. 

The third item, that of guaranteeing a scientific, accurate and humane place- 
ment service for those returning from the armed forces might easily be considered 
our most important point. It will become obviously more important in the coming 
months as the number returning to this area becomes increasingly large. It is at this 
point that our moral responsibility for getting the ex-serviceman or woman on the 
right job surpasses even the more practical implications of the program itself. 

The beauty of the program is that it constantly serves an imminently practical 
purpose while at the same time, in this particular respect, provides a full moral 
satisfaction. The same factors apply here as in the other two points we have con- 
sidered. Their importance is simply crystallized and colored because of our ob- 
vious debt to this group. This one point alone would seem to completely justify 
the plan. 
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EMPLOYING PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The Actual Plan 


ow let us consider the actual plan. There are two prime factors involved in the 
N placement program itself. The first concerns the physical classification of the 
worker. The second concerns the physical requirements of his new job. It will be 
seen that the same code numbers can be used for both purposes. The plan becomes 
only as complex as the number of jobs under consideration. 

The plan in use at our Vultee Field plant was originally developed by Dr. Alfred 
C. Dick, Medical Director, and his staff, of the medical division of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the San Diego plant. 

The letters A, B, C and D were used to indicate the general classifications of 
Heavy Sustained Labor, Moderately Heavy Labor, Light Labor and Very Light 
Labor, respectively. It is possible that a worker might be capable of doing heavy 
labor and still have other defects and limitations that would affect his work. These 
defects or limitations might include defective vision, defective hearing, skin sensi- 
tiveness, nervous instability and many others. Therefore, in addition to the A, B, 
C and D code classifications a series of numbers as a modification of this general code 
were set up. 


Modification 


Worker with monocular vision or severe visual defect. 

Worker with severe defect of hearing. 

Worker who should have partial sitting. 

Worker capable of sitting job only. 

Worker with poor coordination. 

Worker with nervous instability. 

Worker with sensitive skin. 

Worker with one arm. (amputation) 

Worker with hernia. 

Worker with tendency toward developing hernia. (Relaxed rings, large 
abdominal -scars.) 

11. Worker with history of back strain or injury. 

12. Worker with chronic illness. (cardiac lesions, nephritis) 

13. Worker with aphrasic characteristics. (Senile) 

14. Worker with arrested T.B.C., asthma, chronic bronchitis. 

15. Worker unsuitable for climbing, working around dangerous machinery. 
(By reason of age, weight, or other factors—diabetes, epilepsy, hyper- 
tension, leg defects.) 

16. Worker with partial limitation of one hand. 

For example, a worker with defective vision and otherwise able to do heavy 
work would be coded *‘A-1.’" A worker capable of doing moderately heavy work 
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but who is underweight would be coded “‘B-15,’’ and a middle-aged worker with 
one eye, one arm and a hernia would be coded ‘‘C-1-8-9-15."’ 


Applying Code Number 


i 


= code for each applicant would, of course, be determined by the examining 
physician. This does not necessarily mean that it would be necessary to give 
the physical examination ahead of the placement interview. In most cases, the 
interviewer would be able to determine about what code the applicant would come 
under by the information provided on the application blank and from the interview. 

It becomes necessary to re-interview and re-assign jobs only when the code 
number derived from the physical exam is found to be out of harmony with the phys- 
ical classification of the job assigned by the interviewer. 

At this point, the second factor in the placement program enters the picture; 
in other words, the physical requirement of the worker’s new job. This factor in- 
cludes a multiplicity of things we must know—whether the work is heavy or light, 
whether it involves climbing or continued sitting, whether toxic materials must be 
handled or if muscular coordination is necessary and many other factors. 

Every large industrial plant has job classification and job titles. These job 
titles do not always mean the same thing. A job that one foreman will classify as 
light work another will justifiably classify as heavy and there will be a wide varia- 
tion in physical factors for the same job titles from department to department. 
Thus, someone other than the foreman must make the classification but he must 
work with the foremen to their satisfaction. 


Accurate Job Classifications 


sING the list previously set forth, each job in each department must be checked 
U to determine how many of the sixteen factors listed a person may have and still 
be able to handle the job effectively. On many jobs, there will be only one or two 
factors present. On others there will be six or seven. The coding of the jobs will 
provide the same type of code as was indicated in the discussion above on physically 
classifying the workers. 

The ultimate question then is simply one of seeing that the physical classifica- 
tion of the applicant and the physical requirements of the job as indicated by the code 
number are in harmony with one another. 
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The Recognition of the Fact that There is Need 
for a Method of Predicting the Employment Pos- 
sibilities of Individuals Has Led to the Develop- 
ment of an “‘Employment Expectancy Rating 
Scale.*’ 


Employment 
Prospects 


By BerRNarD S. NEWER 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


manner that it is of much value in predicting the employment possibilities 
within a current case load. Such prediction seems absolutely basic. to 
sound planning in welfare administration. 

If the administrator were able, at any time, to know how many in his case load 
were, from an employer’s standpoint, highly employable, how many moderately 
employable, how many slightly employable, etc., it would be valuable information. 
In the first place, it would give him some idea of what case loads to expect as the de- 
mand for labor increases or decreases. In the second place, within a certain margin 
of error for which prediction is impossible, it would enable him to know which 
individuals would have the best chances, little chances or practically no chances of 
being selected by an employer. 


N WELFARE department has, so far as is known, assembled its data in such a 


Helps Budgeting 


NYTHING which may help the administrator to make more accurate advance esti- 
A mates of case loads is of prime importance in the field of budgeting—always a 
nightmare to welfare administrators. Obviously, it is basic to sound personnel 
administration and to all phases of management. 

The usual classification of individuals into ‘‘employable’’ and ‘‘unemployable’’ 
is simply a ‘‘pigeon-holing’’ process and, as such, offers little help in the case load 
analysis needed for administrative planning. Indeed, to regard persons as either 
‘employable’ or ‘‘unemployable’’ holds danger for the administrator because, as 
often as not, it obscures the true employment possibilities of individuals rather than 
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emphasizing them. Probably, the most striking evidence is found today (July, 
1944) when on every hand are “‘unemployables’’ obtaining employment. Obviously, 
the two categories are both static and sterile. 

The recognition of the fact that there is need for a method of predicting the em- 
ployment possibilities of individuals has led to the development of this ‘‘Employ- 
ment Expectancy Rating Scale.’’ The scale presents a method of foretelling the 
relative employment chances of an individual. Underlying the scale is the basic 
assumption that there are individual differences in employment expectancy. Acorol- 
lary to this assumption is that employment chances basically depend on measurable 
characteristics of an individual. Of course, there are other factors, outside the indi- 
vidual, which have generalized effects on employment chances. ‘Economic con- 
ditions’’ is an example of this type of factor. 

Specifically, our problem is to find out whether we can discover the degree of an 
individual’s employability with reasonable accuracy, and so predict on the basis of 
his or her measurable characteristics the approximate expectancy of employment. 
The research we have done represents an attempt at the solution of this problem. 
The solution involves these steps. 


Construction of a List of Characteristics 


FTER considerable research we found that there are sixteen characteristics almost 

universally considered relevant to employment chances. These characteristics 

are: Age, Experience, Unemployment (length of time out of work), Nationality, 

Dependency, Race, Religion, Citizenship, Physical Defects, Wages (weekly), Educa- 

tion, Prison Record, Termination of work (why left last job), Sex, Personality and 
Home Conditions. 


Construction of a Questionnaire 


HE characteristic ‘‘Age’’, for example, was broken down into twelve stages, such 
T: ‘*18-20" years, ‘‘21-25"’ years, etc. When we arrived at the specific compo- 
nents of all sixteen characteristics we were able to construct a scale questionnaire in 
terms of both the general characteristics and their components. This questionnaire 
provided a means of obtaining values, both for the component parts of the character- 
istics and for the characteristic itself in terms of the emphasis it has in the total 
picture of employment chances. 


Selection of an Expert Group 


i ee judges selected were the personnel officers of all Onondaga County (N. Y.) 
employers with over 100 employees and also the employment interviewers of the 
Syracuse office of U.S.E.S. The employers were divided into a ‘‘manufacturers’ 
group”’ and a “‘business group.” 
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Interest was shown by Mr. Leon H. Abbott, Onondaga County Public Welfare 
Commissioner, and he expressed a willingness to have the questionnaire mailed out 
under his endorsement. In addition, through his assistance, other community 
leaders’ endorsement were obtained. Dr. Robert F. Steadman of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Citizenship supervised the study. Dr. Meredith B. Givens, Re- 
search Director of the New York State Division of Unemployment Insurance, gave 
excellent aid in the original construction of the scale. 


Circularization of Questionnaire 


ESPONSES to the questionnaire were received from 60 business employers, 44 manu- 
R facturers and 18 employment interviewers. Tabulation of the results was done 
separately for each group. Each rater valued each item on a scale from o to 1o. 
‘‘o’’ representing least employability, ‘‘10’’ maximum employability. The scale is 
known.as the “‘employability scale.’’ Each item in the questionnaire is given its 
proper location on the employability continuum by means of the same measuring rod. 
In this way it becomes possible to construct a rating scale based on the psycho- 
physical method of ‘‘equal appearing intervals,’’ since every item can be assigned a 
definite position on the same linear representation of the ‘‘employability con- 
tinuum. 


Composite Judgments of Expert Raters 


ABULATION and checking of the items were done separately for the three groups: 
| paren manufacturers and U.S.E.S. The mean (arithmetic average) was chosen 
as the best central tendency measure for each item. This choice was based on the fact 
that the mean is the average which takes into account all values of the sample. 

Wide divergence between the means of the three groups would have made it im- 
possible for any single item to be considered representative of general employment 
practice for an item. However, in as much as great similarity is shown by the com- 
puted means (see graphs I, II and XI) an average of the three groups was computed. 
This is represented by a dotted line on the line graphs, shown. 


Results 


HE results of the ratings are as follows: (Notice that for no characteristic does the 
Tee of scores extend the entire length of the 11 point scale. For each char- 
acteristic there is a range of scores different from the range for any of the other 
characteristics.) - 

Age (see graph I): The score for this characteristic is highest for the item 26-30 
years (8.9); it is lowest for the years ‘‘71 on”’ (0.6). For the group “‘18-20"’ the 
score is moderately high. It increases rapidly and mounts to its peak at ‘‘26-30.”’ 
From this point is begins to decrease. 
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Experience: The score for this group is lowest for “‘no experience’’ (2.1). The 
scores increase rapidly as experience reaches 1-2 years (7.4). After ten years the 
“experience rating’’ becomes slightly lower (8.2). ‘‘Experience’’ indicates the 
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AVERAGE EMPOLYMENT EXPECTANCY 
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AGE GROUPINGS 


Cuart I. SHow1nG HOW THE CHANcEs oF EMPLOYMENT DECREASE WITH AGE (AFTER 30) 


amount of time spent in a job, or jobs, for which some specific knowledge or skill is a 
requisite. 

Unemployment: The highest score for this characteristic is for the item ‘‘o-3 
months”’ of unemployment (8.3). The score begins to drop rapidly until the item 
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EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 


‘‘to-11 months”’ is reached (5.0). From 1 year to seven years or more of unemploy- 
ment there is a steady but slower decrease of scores. Unemployment here means the - 
period elapsing from the loss of an individual's last private employment to the time 
he is rated. 


National Origin 


ATIONAL ORIGIN: American-born Canadians and those born in the British Isles 

have the highest scores. Scandanavians follow with 6.9. Polish, French and 

Germans have approximately the same scores. The lowest scores go to the oriental 
countries with a score of 1.7. 

Dependency: Married with dependents have the greatest chances of employment 
(8.8). Next are single people with dependents (7.9). A single person without any 
dependents is preferred to the married individual whose spouse is working, with 
scores of 6.1 and 5.4 respectively. 

Race: The highest score of 9.7 is obtained for the item ‘“‘white’’; Negro, Indian 
and Yellow are all low scores: 2.8, 3.2 and 1.8 respectively. 

Citizenship: There is a rapid and constant drop from ‘‘American Born’’ (9.4 
through naturalized (8.0) and ‘“‘first papers’’ (5.4) the alien has a low expectancy 
rating of 2.1. 


Physical Defects 


_ pEFECcTs: With the exception of ‘‘normal health,’’ all other scores are un- 
derstandably low. For example, a person with ‘‘weight abnormality’’ would have 
a score of 4.3; Vision defect 4.0. The lowest score goes to the person who has 
syphilis, 0.9. These are only a few of the many under this characteristic. 

Education: A person with a technical or business school training has the best 
chances of employment for this particular characteristic, the scores being 8.8 respec- 
tively. The college graduate runs a close second to obtaining work in industry. 
The lowest score goes to the person who has not completed grammar school. There 
are intermediate scores-between college graduate and grammar school incompleted. 

Wages: The person who was earning $26-$30 in the last six months prior to 
making application for another job has the highest chances of being reemployed, 
his score for this one item would be (7.3) (see graph II). The scores decrease con- 
sistently for both lower and higher wages. 

Prison record: For all those who have prison records the expectancy scores are low 
for this characteristic. A person who had a jail sentence for a misdemeanor has a 
score of 4.1. Repeated felonies and repeated Federal offenses have scores of 1.6 and 
0.6 respectively. 

Termination of Work: If a person was laid off, he has the highest chances of being 
rehired (7.6). While if a person ‘‘quit’’ his chances are lower for this one item with 
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a score of 6.2. If one is fired, he has the lowest chances of being rehired as far as this 
one item is concerned (score 3.1). 

Sex: Males have a higher chance of employment than females with expectancy 
scores of 8.1 and 6.5 respectively. 








WAGE RATES 


Cuart II. SHowING THAT THE CHANCES OF EMPLOYMENT VARY WITH THE WaGeEs ASKED 


Personality: There are 28 items included in this characteristic. Some of these are: 
alert 8.9, cannot speak English 1.0, expresses self well 9.0, pleasant, 8.9, neat clean 
clothes, 8.7, sluggish, 1.9, dirty clothes, 2.4 and grouchy, 2.5. 

Home Conditions: If a person has a good reputation he gets the highest score for 
this particular item, 9.4. If he is known to drink considerably, he gets the lowest 
score of 1.6. If his home is known to be dirty that person would have an expectancy 
score for this item of 2.8. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 


Scale in Action 


N ACTUAL application of this scale to a representative sample of the January, 1939 
I Onondaga County Public Welfare Home Relief case load was made. 

The construction of a scale is, of course, an academic exercise until something 
can be told about its predictive value. Since this could only be done by actual test, 
the next step was to put the scale into use. The actual application of the test to 
individuals unemployed at the present time, was, of course, useless from a predictive 
point of view, as without following these individuals over long periods of time there 
would be no means of measuring the fulfillment of the prediction. As a consequence 
206 individuals were rated as of January 1st, 1939, on the basis of case record infor- 
mation. In other words the scores of the 206 individuals were precisely the scores 
they would have had if our rating scale had been applied in 1939. Cases for which 
information was not definite for that time were of course rejected. | 


Actual Employment Experience 


= job held since January, 1939, was recorded for each of the 206 persons. 
W.P.A. was considered as half employment since the worket is in a job but the 
job is not a result of employer selection. The employment criterion selected was the 
number of months the individual was employed between January 1st, 1939 and May 
Ist, 1942. 


Correlation between Scores and Employment 


be Pearson Coefficient of Correlation between the scores for the 206 individuals as 
of January Ist, 1939, and the number of months they were employed was found 
to ber = + .72, P.E. + .o2. 

The high degree of relationship between scores and employment makes it 
possible to give popular meaning in terms of employment prospects to every score. 
These interpretations or ‘‘meanings’’ are simply defined and easily understood. A 
high score 85.0 to 100 ‘‘Excellent Chances’ of employment; 75.0 to 84.9, ‘“Good 
Chances’’ of employment; 65.0 to 74.9, ‘Fair Chances’ of employment; 55.0 to 64.9 
“Below Average Chances’’ of employment; 45.0 to 54.9 ‘Poor Chances’’ of employ- 
ment; and 44.9 and below, ‘‘Very Poor Chances’’ of employment. 


Use of Scale by Onondaga County 


O IMPRESSED was the Onondaga County Welfare Commissioner with our findings 
S that 5000 scale forms were printed to be applied to the Onondaga County Case 
Load as of January, 1943. 

However, along about this time the scale was criticized from the point of view, 
that if we included such characteristics as Race, Religion and Nationality, the scale 
could be considered as discriminatory. These characteristics were omitted only 
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EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 


after the scale had been retested for its validity without these characteristics. We 
found that the exclusion of these characteristics did not injure the predictive value 
of the scale too greatly because their weight in the total score was not large. How- 
ever, we do feel that, in the final analysis, the,inclusion of these characteristics is 
not a fault of the scale but an acceptance, for predictive purposes, of factors affecting 
employability. Their exclusion would seem unrealistic especially since changes in 
scale construction cannot be considered to alter employer selection. 

In January of 1943 the scale was applied by 80 case workers to their individual 
loads. The cases rated in January of 1943 were followed through May, 1944. Our 
prediction was, of course, that individuals leaving the relief rolls for private employ- 
ment would leave in a definite score order: those rated with Excellent, Good and 
Fair chances of employment would be the first to leave. Should our present high 
employment situation be reversed, those individuals obtaining employment last 
could be expected to be the first to become unemployed. 

If our present manpower shortage becomes more acute, employers will be forced 
to dig down further among those with lower scores. It must be pointed out, that 
none of those people who left the relief rolls for private jobs were referred for em- 
ployment on the basis of the scale. The scale was kept strictly for prediction. Our 
main object is to show that individuals are accepted for private employment in a 


definite score order. In other words, individuals present varying degrees of em- 
ployability. | 


Predictive Value 


Wen the scale was first applied by the 80 case workers in January, 1943 (see 
Scale in Action Chart) there were 1200 cases (approx. 2,400 individuals) of 
which a sampling of 741 individuals was taken (31% sampling). The December, 
1943, case load consisted of about 1000 cases or about 2000 individuals. A 10% 
sample was taken of the December case load. A final sample of the May, 1944 case 
load was taken. This case load consisted of 800 cases. A 16% sample was taken. 

The analyses made after the 80 case workers had rated the clients in their 
individual case loads, indicated that the scale had great predictive value. The Scale 
in Action chart shows that in May, 1944 there were no people with Excellent, or 
Good chances of employment left, while those rated as Fair constituted about 2% of 
the entire load. A February sampling (not shown) had indicated that there were 
left on the welfare rolls only about 4% with Fair chances of employment. The 
people with Excellent and Good chances were all gone by February. 

We found that no particular characteristic in itself is the factor which will 
determine a person's chances of employment, but it is the sum total of all items of the 
various characteristics which determines that individual's chances of employment. 

The scale should be of value to a welfare department not only from the planning 
aspect but also in the evaluation of the individual client. 


For the social worker 
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there should be challenge in the client with a high score who does not find employ- 
ment. Even in times of little employment, the individual with a score of 85 or over 
should not remain on relief for very long. 


Ease of Placement 


Faroe: use of the scale would be in an employment agency. It would be 
possible, by means of the scale to determine which applicants they can easily 
place as jobs become available. More effort is needed in the placement of low scored 
individuals. If this group is to be placed at all they must be sent out repeatedly for 
interviews. This last is important because it must be remembered that the score is 
obtained from a scale on which there never was complete agreement on the part of the 
employers. While the majority of the employers would reject a particular low 
scored individual, nevertheless, the very fact that he has a low score indicates that 
his employment is not hopeless but merely difficult to obtain. 

A survey of the labor resources of a community could probably be made from a 
combination of the scores in a welfare department plus the scores of job applicants 
in the U.S.E.S. office. This of course, would have to be interpreted as labor resources 
in terms of what the employers want. The actual labor force might be considerably 
higher than such a survey would indicate. However, from the standpoint of the 
employer interested in knowing what the community can offer him in terms of what 
he considers acceptable, it would be extremely useful. 


Aid in Community Planning 


— as a community planning device, the scale would be a method which 
would help clarify what is meant by “‘full scale employment.’’ Actually, the 
term ‘‘full scale employment’’ would seem a misnomer because it is only ‘‘full scale’’ 
from the standpoint that jobs are plentiful. The employer, however, continues to 
maintain his own standards and right of selection. There are still individuals whom 
he refuses to accept into his employ even though the job goes begging. In terms of 
the Employment Scale even the ‘‘Very Poors’’ would have to become employed in 
order that we might achieve ‘full scale employment.”’ 

In reality, there can be no such thing as “‘full scale employment’’ but actually a 
degree of employability that is planned to be maintained by a community or Govern- 
ment. That is, how many jobs of various types would we have to have, let us say to 
maintain the amount of employment we had in May, 1944 (see Scale in Action). 
The scale, of course, would be a sensitive instrument to determine if the level aimed 
at is being maintained. It could act as a barometer of employment trends that 
would give forewarning to prevent disastrous ‘‘slumps’’ and ‘‘recessions.”’ 
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The Debate Has Lasted Long as to. Whether or 
Not Employee Ratings Should be Made Known 
to Employees. Here is a Tried Plan by Which 
Employee Progress Reports are Made the Basis 
of Employee Counseling Looking to the Con- 
tinued Progress of Employees. 


Goodyear Aircraft 
Employee Counseling 


By S. E. Futter, 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Akron, 15, Ohio 


for the most part by the great numbers and the variety of inexperienced people 

we were forced to hire from the labor market and the problems that arose 

when these people attempted to make an adjustment to new duties within a large 
corporation. 

The problem was greater due to the lack of any comprehensive ability and 

temperament tests at the time of hire. This in itself has magnified the definite need 


er program of performance rating and personnel counseling was instigated 


for application of qualified selection tests under normal, non-war conditions. More- 


over, the many divergent types of employees and the accompanying variety of cases 
to be corrected through personnel counseling has emphasized the benefits to be 
derived from employee ability development programs during peace-time business 
conditions. 


Plant Expansion and Payroll Increase 


N DEcEMBER 7, 1941 there were less than two thousand hourly and only several 
hundred salaried employees on our payroll. This group worked in a building 
covering eight acres. Eighteen months after Pearl Harbor a modern defense plant 
sprawled over five times as much acreage, providing a work shop for thirty-three 
thousand individuals. 
At the peak of our hiring program 350 hourly and 100 salaried employees were 
hired per day and hundreds more visited the employment office daily. There were 
twenty-five people interviewing hourly applicants and ten placing salaried help. 
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Payrolls increased so rapidly that it was impossible to lay out parking grounds fast 
enough to provide space for employee cars. The City Transportation Company 
could not secure additional busses quickly enough to meet the increased demand for 
transportation to and from “‘Aircraft.”’ 

Draftsmen and designers were hired before tables could be provided for them, 
with the result that many original blueprints of bomber wings and tail surfaces 
were initiated on plywood surfaces supported at each end by makeshift wooden 
horses. Office employees frequently moved into buildings before heating facilities 
had been provided, thus necessitating the wearing of hats and coats if occupancy 
took place during the winter months. 

It was a gigantic task providing sufficient floor space and the necessary equip- 
ment‘to get production lines moving, but these items could be manufactured, in- 
stalled and soon utilized to their best working efficiency once the proper skill of 
Operation and maintenance was applied. It was as great a task securing the neces- 
sary personnel and an even greater undertaking presented itself in the training, 
counselling and adjusting of human beings to jobs and to working in groups so that 
the best working efficiency of the individuals and the groups of which they were a 
part could be realized and maintained. 


Relaxation in Hiring Requirements 


UNDREDs of defense plants throughout the nation expanded with the same 
H rapidity that we experienced. As country-wide employment statistics soared 
and sources of industrial man-power dwindled, the armed services continued to drain 
millions of the most capable men from the labor market and from industrial jobs. 

It was not long until labor scouts were combing the depths of the tightened 
market in an effort to fill employment quotas. Faced with the need for many more 
employees, selection lost most of its significance and physical requirements relaxed 
until many ailments which barred the path to acceptance during normal business 
conditions ceased to be reasons for rejection. 


Employment of Manv Divergent Tvpes 


FFORTs to reach out further and further into more remote labor markets brought 
EL, job applicants to our employment office from every state in the Union and a 
few from remote parts of the world. Many types of people and a wide variety of 
backgrounds offered us in the minority of cases training and experience which could 
be applied directly. A good example of our utilizing experiences indirectly was that 
of a violin teacher trained to be a time study man. It took considerable time to 
teach him shop methods and procedure, but clicking stop watches with his finger- 
board hand, writing job breakdowns with his bow hand, and coordinating these two 
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abilities with a vision sharpened by reading musical notes was an accomplishment of 
which experienced time study men became envious. 

In the salaried division we hired insurance, motor car, piano, whisky and 
tobacco salesmen, lawyers, ministers, funeral directors, opera singers, models, 
hobby shop owners, coal dealers, musicians, school teachers and many others, out- 
standing of which was a man who had spent the previous nine years with the Es- 
kimos. 


Reasons for Seeking Employment 


EOPLE with such backgrounds and many others with similar occupational ex- 
P periences comprised the bulk of employees hired to fill salaried jobs. Many 
came to our gates because material shortages in civilian goods industries forced 
them to seek other employment. Others were motivated purely by patriotic reasons 
or because they had relatives in the armed services. The-hidden motive of still 
others was to postpone induction into the army. Many more individuals were 
attracted by the lure of money. A good share of the employees were pressured jby 
the United States Employment Service to adjust from non-essential activities to 
essential war jobs. 


Adjustment and Maladjustment 


EGARDLEss Of the reasons why people came to our plant, thousands were faced 
R with a most difficult adjustment. Many adjusted quickly and in a considerable 
number of cases the most adaptable were promoted repeatedly to jobs beyond their 
own expectations. On the other hand many suffered distress in their struggle to 
find adjustment to an entirely new environment. For all instances where people 
found an opportunity to release dormant abilities and feel the satisfying surge of 
unimpeded action, there were just as many cases where maladjustment stunted in- 
itiative and mental turmoil ensued. 

Those harboring unexpressed desires built up greater emotional er until 
release was sought in detrimental ways. With no direction to their efforts, confu- 
sion resulted. Wonderments, starting with insignificant trifles, grew to unbeliev- 
able proportions. Trying to reconcile antagonistic emotions led to greater confu- 
sion. 

Employees harboring this feeling of frustration possessed no real anxiety to 
teport for work each morning. Those who were sick intermittantly were usually 
the ones who didn't like their work. If honest employee admissions had been made, 
this mental sickness would probably have proved to be the cause of more absenteeism 
than the common cold. Needing the money but also desiring to escape from the 
conditions under which it had to be earned, these persons were absent as much as 
their conscience would allow. While they were on the job, collision of the opposing 
desires affected efficiency adversely. 
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Effect of Deeply Embedded Habit Patterns 


7 difficulty with some employees coming into the organization was that they 
had been employed in occupations to which through years of adaptation they had 
become emotionally adjusted and deeply trained to a particular set of habit patterns. 
Still others came from distant localities and found adjustment thwarted by homesick- 
ness and crowded living conditions. 

Some individuals had never been inside a factory office before, or, even worse, 
had never worked with a group of people in any capacity. On the other hand some 
had suffered discontentment earlier in their lives when employed by large business 
organizations and had severed their connections to seek employment to which they 
were more emotionally suited. These certainly came into our organization reluc- 
tantly and with the premonition that a satisfactory adjustment would be most 
difficult if not impossible. A considerable number of salesmen prophesied that they 
would not be able to find any appreciable degree of contentment at a desk and would 
ultimately suffer nervousness and irritability. 


Criticism and Faultfinding a Repercussion 


; whose minds dwelt on the inevitable, started their first day on the payroll 
with little hope of making a satisfactory adjustment. Most of their fears gave rise 
to a reluctance to try making an adjustment. Individuals with such self-assurance 
of failure were usually the first to find fault with others. Spending much time and 
energy criticising others unjustly became by-products of their inadequacy to make 
the change. 

Individuals who criticised and talked suspiciously about fellow employees 
and their boss usually became more and more afraid of them. This led to a vicious 
cycle of criticism, because the more fearful an employee became toward dealing with 
others the more he exhibited a tendency to seek criticism as a weapon. The habit 
of voicing the weaknesses of other people was quite often an admission of the em- 
ployee’s incompetence to cultivate their friendship or to compete with them suc- 
cessfully for a position of leadership. Personality clashes between employees often 
ruined the efficiency and in extreme cases effected the health of one or both parties. 
Mental hazards of competition created tensions which in turn frequently led to 
upset stomachs. 

Faultfinding obviously was a camouflage of fear and a bid for attention. Fac- 
tual, constructive criticism was welcomed, but criticism most always became a clue 
to something wrong with the individual. This always became a challenge to a 
Personnel Department representative to delve deeper into the motivating reasons. 


Personnel Counseling Needed 


W; soon began to realize that personnel counseling was definitely needed to 
destroy these seeds of criticism; to make many employees about face and go 
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into action in correction of their own weaknesses instead of wasting time analysing 
the unworthiness of others. The employee feeling distress on his assigned duties 
usually desired to change these duties, the boss or his fellow employees, but not 
himself. Instead of improving his abilities and getting a desired increase in salary, 
he wanted to reach the goal by changing others. And employees suffering distress 
in their attempt to adjust from one occupation to a new set of job requirements quite 
often bred discontent in the employees working next to them. 

Seeking release from the complex caused by a collision of opposing emotions 
these individuals became critical and grasped at the conviction that the boss didn’t 
like them, the job was beneath their abilities, or that they were being exploited, 
underpaid and generally kicked around. The subconscious mind, taking advantage 
of their desire to relieve some half-perceived pressure, played tricks with their 
speech. Complaints of injustices and excuses for their own lack of accomplishment 
found reception and were transformed into sympathy by fellow employees. 

Upon the frequency and intensity of these critical rumblings depends the magni- 
tude of the personnel problem that arose. Many individuals were strong enough to 
weather the storm and f:nd occupational satisfaction by forceful adjustment. These 
and others who never found equilibrium but kept their confusion submerged, went 
unnoticed. Eut the rumblings of some grew in volume until emotional instability 
took a fiimer hold and then the Personnel Department had a first class personnel 
problem to solve. 


Means of Identifying Personal Characteristics 


HE realization that hundreds of salaried employees needed counsel and assistance 
1. their job adjustment problems and that many more possessed abilities which 
were not being fully utilized prompted us to design a form to be filled out by super- 
vision and utilized as a kasis for personnel counseling. This salaried Employee 
Progress Report proved to ke a sourd afproach to the problem and is currently being 
used with a considerable degree of success. 

‘The Progress Report contains a ¢tcrprehensive check sheet for investigational 
purposes. Fy means of this we identify inabilities, emotional traits and other fac- 
tors affecting the employee's effort to make a satisfactory adjustment to his duties 
orto his group. ‘This detailed investigation uncovers shortcomings and undesirable 
emotional traits which can be rectified through counsel and training. Wherever 
undesitable characteristics are identified, plans are made with the employee to help 
him in their correction. 

We stress to all concerned that the program is designed to be of assistance to the 
employee in developing his abilities and in so doing to bring supervisors and em- 
ployees closer together in a spirit of cooperation. Encouragement is given to discuss 
specific plans which will be of assistance in overcoming individual weaknesses due 
to inexperience or in the further development of outstanding abilities. 
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Initial Check-Up after 90 Days Employment 


T Is impractical to attempt a comprehensive appraisal of an employee's abilities 
before three months of continuous service has elapsed. So that maladjusted cases 
can be identified during this intervening ninety day period, every thirty days super- 
vision fills out and returns to the Personnel Department a less detailed report of an 
employee's progress. This same procedure is applied to transfer cases involving the 
change of an employee from one position to another. The form contains items to 
be checked which are a condensation of those appearing on the check sheet. 


Job Evaluation:as a Foundation for Progress Report 


Tt was only logical that in designing the Progress Report we should consider 
I judging an employee's abilities on the specified duties to which he had been 
assigned. The Salaried Job Evaluation Program offered a basis for this approach, 
since all duties contained in any one job are listed on the job description. This 
description contains a definition of approximately 2co words covering the general 
nature of the position and a separate section listing specific duties under the following 
nine elements: job knowledge, perception, analysis, creative ability, judgment, 
initiative, responsibility, contacts, and leadership. 

The same nine job elements are also utilized as ability elements on the check 
sheet. By so doing we are able to make a thorough study of each employee’s ability 
measured against the specified duties to which he has been assigned. Identification 
of factors in which the employee is weak leads to investigation of the causes behind 
these inabilities. We consider efficiency as a tenth element to indicate the extent to 
which individual is applying his proven abilities. 


The Form 


HE ten elements are listed on the left hand margin of the check sheet and each in 
as broken down into ability factors. Descriptive statements opposite each 
factor and extending across the form to the right hand margin furnish guides whereby 
the supervisor can indicate the employee's degree of ability on the factor being con- 
sidered. By listing in logical sequence thirty-six different factors, a comprehensive 
and detailed investigation of the employee's ability is secured. 

The initial step in considering an ability factor is to determine which of the 
descriptive statements opposite it most accurately describes the employee's ability 
on that factor. Lines drawn perpendicular to the descriptive statements divide the 
check sheet into zones. These zones are provided to indicate degrees of ability up- 
ward or downward from the mid-point of the selected statement. The statements 
merely offer guides to locating more accurately the approximate zone in which the 
employee should be checked. A check mark is placed by the person judging the 


employee's ability in the zone most representative of the employee's current degree 
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of ability. The further the employee is checked to the right, the greater his ability 
ities | 0" that characteristic. 

"ases 
per- HE important objective of the check sheet is to obtain all the pertinent facts. 
f an T the comprehensive investigation may appear to be time-consuming but it does 
- the J fulfill the necessity of identifying all factors before taking action. Spending consid- 
is to f erable time in personal interviews with the employee is encouraged so that all factors 
can be weighed in the light of the individual's expression of opinion. These pre- 
cautions most nearly assure the best possible solution before definite action is ini- 
tiated. 


Check Sheet Objectives 


sider 


ball Completion and Discussion with Employee 


ach, HROUGH trial and error we have arrived at several practical methods of securing — 
This Tite information we desire and in carrying out the discussion with the employee. 
ictal [The method used varies with the size of the department, types of positions to be 
ving weer and personalities involved. Frequently we ask the supervisor to check 
ent, Fby himself, the employee's ability and performance. One difficulty to be overcome 
in this approach is that when working by himself the supervisor is apt to lose interest 
1eck fand hurry through the analysis once he finds that the check sheet requires time and 
ility J tedious analysis. Others, willing to complete the checking satisfactorily but unable 
tion ito express in writing what they mean to convey as substantiating evidence, or un- 
hind | willing to establish written commitments which might be challenged by the em- 
it COB ployee, sometimes stop at this point. 

Another method used is that of asking the supervisor to complete and discuss 
the form with the employee present. In this case the supervisor is apt to spend most 
of his time on the employee's good qualities and fail to touch very much upon basic 

h inficauses of poor performance. The employee's presence seems to block any freedom 
each f of expression necessary to identify weaknesses at the root of the inefficiencies. An 
reby Jencouraging aspect of this method is that the supervisor and the employee are 
con- { brought together and a closer understanding of one another motivated. Inserting a 
sive f Personnel Department Counselor into this appraisal and discussion improves the 
quality and amount of information secured through his insistence on a more detailed 
the Banalysis of the employee's abilities and inabilities. But again, with the employee 
ility [present it is difficult to influence the supervisor into bringing to light the main 
> the f issues causing inefficiencies. 
r Up- 
ents Independent Checking 
. the 
the 
gree 





I SOME instances we require that the supervisor check the employee and the em- 
ployee check himself both independently of one another. Then the two check 
sheets are put together for comparison in the presence of the counselor, the em- 
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ployee, and his superior. A most interesting conversation based on comparative 
checks results. Asking for two separate analyses in this manner is time-consuming 
and in some cases employees are hesitant to complete an appraisal of themselves, 
especially when it involves the possible admission of inabilities or weaknesses, 
but overall results of this method are very worthwhile. 

A benefit of this method is that the employee, anxious to clear his mind of long 
held wonderments about his progress, presses the supervisor to action on his part of 
the plan. Delay between the checking and discussion is, therfore, further mini- 
mized. On the other hand supervisors welcome the employee's independent ap- 
praisal because it insures a greater degree of fairness and makes the discussion with 
the employee an easier and more cooperative undertaking. 

When we desire complete assurance that proper interpretations are made of the 
included factors and also that sufficient substantiating statements are included, we 
request that both the supervisor's appraisal of the employee and the employee's 
self-analysis be completed in the Personnel Department with the help of a counselor. 
Besides accomplishing these two main objectives, the counselor becomes well ac- 
quainted with both the employee and the supervisor before any corrective measures 
are actually initiated. 


Value of Employee Participation 


HE employee's appraisal of his own abilities gives him an opportunity to help 
La conclusions concerning duties on which he admits weaknesses and of which 
the supervisor is not aware. Conversely, the supervisor points out factors needing 
improvement that the employee may have never realized were of significant impor- 
tance to spend time correcting. Wide differences in check marks for one factor, re- 
flecting two entirely divergent opinions, offers an opportunity for frank discussion 
to arrive at the proper level of ability. | 

This often encourages open discussion on characteristics needing correction and 
the establishment of definite plans to bring improvement. By the same token low 
check marks frequently turn out to be based on misunderstandings and false impres- 
sions or due to problems beyond the scope of the job such as debts, housing conditions 
or homesickness which are easily corrected once the supervisor is made aware of them 
and offers his counsel. 


Supervisional Capabilities Judged 


SKING the supervisor to complete the form with the assistance of a counselor 
A presents a means of judging how well the supervisor knows the duties of the 
jobs under his supervision and also how familiar he is with the abilities of the em- 
ployees assigned to these jobs. In one case a department manager could not com- 
plete the comprehensive analysis of his section heads because, as he admitted, he did 
not know the employees or the jobs well enough. He requested several weeks time 
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so that he might study his employees and be in a better position to appraise their 
abilities satisfactorily. This delay caused embarrassment, especially since the sec- 
tion heads had completed their self-analysis and only awaited a comparison with the 
manager's opinion. 

In another case a supervisor stated that his gradings certainly put him on the spot 
since there were many outstanding weaknesses checked on some of his sheets and 
he had never mentioned these to the employees.. He stated that to mention these 
now would mean that the employee would ask, ‘‘Why haven't you told me these 
things before?’ This implication is typical of what happens when a supervisor 
gets tied up in details and loses sight of his employees or just does not possess any 
human interest, in the welfare of his subordinates. 


Top Heavy Personnel 


SUPERVISOR who pointed out that an employee's volume was low, found it dis- 
A turbing when the employee retaliated with the statement that he did not have 
sufficient work to do. More than one case of ‘‘top heavy personnel’’ or a need for 
a redistribution of duties came to light in this manner. 

Another supervisor had graded an employee down on creative ability and the 
employee appraised his own ability in this respect quite high. Investigation, in- 
cluding an appraisal of the supervisor by his department manager, revealed that the 
employee possessed a good deal of creative ability but the supervisor gave all his 
employees. the impression that he was not receptive to suggestions and was not 
desirous of spending time discussing any creative ideas. 

Overloaded with too much detail work and not possessing the ability to delegate 
responsibility properly, the supervisor had erected a barrier between himself and his 
subordinates. Since the department manager should have worked closer with the 
supervisor to help him pass on details, here was a three party line not clear but 
noisy and inefficient. 


(To be continued in next issue) 








Too Many Labor and Personnel People Believe 
You Can Learn All about Economics, Industrial 
Relations, etc. in Six Easy Lessons. They Be- 
lieve in Educational Capsules, Not in Developing 
Maturity of Thought and Judgment through 
Study with Experience. 


Labor Leadership Training 


By Donatp S. Parks 


University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 


almost unnoticed in our society and are increasing in importance daily. Thou- 
sands of persons trained and educated for these professions will be needed in the 
years to come ' 

The glory of a democracy is the privilege of free speech, free competition, free 
enterprise. To preserve this democracy some sixty-five million people are working 
at a pace that has not been seen before in our country. The output of our industries 
has been raised to heights that seemed beyond belief a few years ago. 


T: professions of labor leadership and personnel directorship have sprung up 


Trained Personnel Required 


NDER these circumstances, when disagreements arise as to wages, hours, work- 
Uine conditions, and employee representation, it is important that they be 
quickly settled. It is the duty of union officials and personnel directors to iron 
out these difficulties under the general rules of collective bargaining. In general 
this is being done very well and the great industrial machine is kept moving. It 
is far from perfect, however, and the public has the right to expect that the efficiency 
of the machine will be improved by the leaders in charge, both labor and manage- 
ment. The needs of people as citizens and consumers, as well as workers and pro- 
ducers, are involved. 

After the war the problems will be even more difficult than they are now. 
The unions will always be searching for new leaders, the industries for new personnel men and 
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women. In both cases those young men and women will be picked who have the 
ability, have studied the problems, and have made themselves proficient. 

The University of Toledo offers a basic program preparing for these vocations 
as well as a number of specialized courses that may be taken as separate units by 
persons not wishing to complete so full a program. 


Certificate in Labor Leadership 


9 MEET this demand for trained personnel the University of Toledo presents a 
j pines! program designed especially for those now engaged in labor relations 
work and those who wish to prepare for such employment. This includes labor 
union leadership, personnel work in industry and mercantile establishments, gov- 
ernment employment in industrial relations, and work of similar nature. 

This program, set up after consultation with distinguished leaders in the field, 
provides a solid background for such work. The courses selected for the Certificate 
in Labor Leadership, are, in the opinion of the committee the ones designed to do 
the most good in the least time. Many other courses are available, either for those 
who have completed the Certificate Courses or for those with specialized interests. 


Basic Problem 


i ne program includes eight courses taken two at a time over a period of two 
years, September to May inclusive, Monday and Wednesday evenings from about 
seven to nine-thirty. The program may be extended more than two years if desired. 

Persons who complete this program are awarded twenty-four hours of University 
credit as well as a CERTIFICATE IN LABOR RELATIONS. 

The subjects covered are as follows: 

(1) English, written and spoken—because every labor leader has to make 
teports, write briefs and recommendations, and present his ideas orally to various 
groups. The instructors use text books, examples, report subjects, etc., in the fields 
of interest to students of labor. 

(2) Economics, and Sociology—because to be a successful and wise leader in the 
dificult times to come, everyone hoping to qualify should understand the funda- 
mentals of the economic system such as prices, wages, and employment; the prob- 
lems of living together such as race relations, family relations, crime problems, 
housing problems, etc., that come under the general heading of sociology; and the 
historical development of our country both politically and from the labor point of 
view. The general principles of those subjects are taught with numerous examples 
and discussion of problems that are of special interest to organized labor, and in- 
dustrial relations personnel. 

(3) Government and parliamentary procedure—because if a person is to be effec- 
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tive in influencing legislation either public such as city, state or nation, or private 
as in a union meeting, or if he is to join a union-management negotiation, he must 
know something about these subjects. 

(4) Statistics—because the efficient labor leader or personnel manager must 
understand something of the construction of cost of living index numbers, and the 
reading of financial statements. 

(5.) Law—Cne course will not make a lawyer, but it can give a person an 
insight into the legal processes and principles underlying contracts, workers’ com- 
pensation and labor laws. 

The above program is a fairly difficult one and will require energy and deter- 
mination to complete. Eut it is in no sense an impossible one for a person of or- 
dinary intelligence, it can be broken up into small units and spread over a longer 
time if desirable. These courses should help anyone who takes up these professions 
as a life work. 


Student Research 


T™ Personnel Management Class, composed of Senior students at the University 
of Toledo, as a research problem interviewed (in May, 1944) forty employers, 
organized labor leaders and public-government officials as to their opinions concern- 
ing the following questions: 


1. What subjects would you include in an ideal training program for 
labor organization members, trades, and personnel employees of 
industry? 

2. Who should teach such a course? 

3. How long do you believe such a training course should continue? 


The students interviewed an average of five persons (three union and two em- 
ployers or three employers and two union leaders). Interviews of this type provide | 
data for use in curriculum changes by the University, and give the students an oppor- 
tunity to make practical application of some of the principles studied in such courses 
as Labor Problems, Personnel Management, and Industrial Relations. 

Labor leaders ‘contacted were men and women holding positions of responsi- 
bility in the A.F. of L. or the C.I.O. Employers included proprietors, personnel 
directors, executives of public utilities, and corporation executives. The public 
reactions came from executives of the U.S.E.S., W.M.C., an executive of the former 
Toledo Peace Board, and a regional member of the W.L.B. 


Similarity of Thought 


HE reactions have been tabulated. A comparison of the replies to the question 
‘‘What subjects would you include in an ideal training program for labor organi- 
zation members, trades, and personnel employees of industry?’ indicated a similarity 
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of thought at several places with emphasis on Labor Problems, Labor Law, Econom- 
ics, English and Public Speaking by labor leaders. Labor Problems, English, and 
Accounting are considered important by executives and employers. Reactions by 
the public were not enough different to justify separate compilation. 

The reactions were not guided, the interviewers did not suggest ideas for courses 
or classifications. In compiling the results I have used the same terminology as the 
one giving the information and have simply arranged them in vertical columns for 
comparison. 

Although the sample was limited to the City of Toledo, I believe those inter- 
viewed were average or better as representative of their groups. From:a study of 
the tabulations, I believe some trends are to be observed. 


Subjects to be Included 


UESTION 1: What subjects would you include in an ideal training program for 
labor organization members, trades, and personnel employees of industry? 
Labor Problems, Labor Law, Economics, English and Public Speaking appear 
to be basic subjects favored by union groups. 
Labor Problems, English, and Accounting are favored by the employer groups. 


Who Should Teach 


UESTION 2. Who should teach such a course? 

Both groups indicate a wish that such a program have as teachers individuals 
with practical background and experience as well as a thorough knowledge of theory. 
Class procedure should utilize speakers from the community as well as faculty. 
Short papers, plenty of discussion and conferences system of instruction seems to be 
types of presentation that appeals to those interested in such a program. 


How Long a Course 


UESTION 3: How long do you believe such a training course should be offered? 

There is evidence in this report that long programs will have difficulty in 

holding interest. It is evident that the time element may deter a large enrollment, 
and that the best of instruction must be offered to hold interest. 

Either the individuals interviewed did not recognize the scope and depth of such 

a thorough program, or the G.I. type of education is the prevailing trend of the day, 

for there seems to be a desire to know all concerning this problem in a few weeks. 


Supplementary Explanation by Author 


I QUESTION 3, when I refer to G.I. training, I had reference to the quick, short, visual, 
educational training program. I think that type or types of training have their place, 
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but in peace time when we are building for constructive, long trend foundational work, I wonder 
if it can be completed in 6, 8 or 12 weeks. 

In talking with returning veterans, too many of them because of the intensive training 
courses taken by the military, believe that you can get a new career in a few intensive lessons. 
It is true you may learn an operation that way, even a job perhaps, but does one get a career 


that way. 
Too many labor people believe you can learn all about the economics system, the industrial 


organization of today, law, business cycles, etc., all in 6 easy lessons. They believe in edu- 
cational capsules, not in developing maturity of thought and judgment through study with 


ex pertence. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 
California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


A SUMMARY OF MANUAL AND MECHANICAL ABILITY TESTS 


By George K. Bennett and Ruth M. Cruickshank. New York. Psychological 
Corporation. 1942. 75 pp. Price 5o¢ 


Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 


This helpful compilation is the first draft of a report upon tests of manual and 
mechanical abilities, and is published in duplicated orpenay as a matter of expedi- 
ency. The foreword explains: 


“The present review has as its purpose the objective description of 
available tests of mechanical aptitude or ability and the summarization 
of the application of these tests to various types of selection and guid- 
ance situations. In doing this, the needs of several groups of people 
have been kept in mind. One group includes those teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are counselling students preparing for or ready for 
suitable employment. Another group is made up of those engaged in 
personnel selection in industry. A third group consists of those re- 
search workers interested in the analysis of human abilities for whom 
this survey will provide reference to some of the background material 
in this particular category.”’ 


The tests are classified as follows: (1) Mechanical ability—paper and pencil 
tests, (2) Mechanical ability—performance tests with apparatus, (3) Manual abil- 
ity—mainly performance tests with apparatus. A general description is given in the 
Introduction, viz: 


‘‘An individual description of a larger number of these tests, stand- 
ardized to some extent for American populations, is given in a later 
section. . . . These test summaries include such pertinent information 
regarding each test and its applications as would be of help in deter- 
mining whether a test should be examined more thoroughly for use. 
There are probably some tests summarized which are of limited value, 
and there are probably a number of other tests listed by titles which, 
upon further experimental use, may prove of greater intrinsic worth 
than others now available.”’ 


Each test treated in full is clearly and concisely set out, under complete reference 
headings—author, publisher, age range, date, approximate price, scoring method, 
testing and scoring times, type of test, and test content. Standardization is given 
under: Reliability, Validity and Application. A list of articles or references, under 
the heading Reviews and Research, is given for each test. 
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One section deals with the prediction of vocational success as related to tests 
of mechanical and manual ability. Prediction of success in the fields of engineering 
and physics, and of dentistry, medicine and surgery, is discussed, with some table 
of correlations in the use of tests. A short section relates to the use of manual and 
mechanical tests in vocational selection. 

Another section of the review is devoted to problems in the measurement of 
mechanical and manual ability, in which the effect of practice upon performance, | 
determination of validity, establishment of a critical score, and sex differences are 
noted. Following the test summaries, the survey is completed by a list of annotated 
titles of other tests which, for various reasons, it is not thought necessary to sum= 
marize fully in the present. publication. 

A table of general references, other than the bibliography attached to each tes¢] 
summary and an alphabetical Index of all tests referred to, is also included. This! 
publication will be helpful to personnel and employment officers interested in testing! 





HAVE YOU SPARE PERSONNEL JOURNALS? 


Some issues of the Personnel Journal (as listed below) 
are required by war industries, but are out of print. 

If you have copies of these issues, which you are not now 
using, will you kindly return them to us, so that we may send 
them out to the companies requiring them. We will pay full 
price for them. 
Vol. . 7. January, 1944. 

Vol. . 8. February, 1944. 
Vol. . g. March, 1944. 
Vol. Yo. 10. April, 1944. 


Personnel Research Federation 


60 East 42nd St., 
New York, 17, New York 
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